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Irish Music 



By Sophie Chester Coursen 




O enemy speaks slightingly of 
Irish music, and no friend need 
fear to boast of it. It is without 
a rival." Such was the chal- 
lenge of an enthusiastic son of Erin. 
Other nations also have appreciated the 
wild and melodious music of Ireland, and 
such was its celebrity in the Eleventh 
century, that the Welsh people called 
the Emerald Isle "The Land of Song." 

The Irishman appears to have been 
musical from the very beginning, from 
those far-away days of legendary lore, 
and music has always been an accompani- 
ment of his national growth. We are 
told that, "In ancient Ireland the sys- 
tems of law, medicine and poetry were 
set to music being poetical compositions," 
and it is believed that musical contests 
were held there in ancient times. 

At the earliest period, music formed a 
part of Druidical devotions, and the great 
Order of Bards was instituted, an order 
which continued for many centuries, 
undergoing no change, except that at the 
advent of Christianity, Irish harps were 
attuned to glorifying God, instead of to 
pagan praises. This Order of Bards was 
divided into three sections: First, those 
who celebrated victories and sang hymns 
of praise; Second, those who changed the 
laws of the nation; Third, those who 
recited poetic genealogies and family 
histories. The Irish Bards were fre- 
quently sent over to Wales to instruct 
the Welsh singers. 

When the brave and wise 011am Fodla, 
called "The Irish Lycurgus," ascended 



the throne, he established the Teamonian 
Fea, an assembly which convened every 
three years to make laws for the sup- 
pression of crime. The Bards were an 
important feature of this assembly, which 
always met in the palace of Teamor, or 
Tara, famed far and near for its melody, 
above all the palaces of the world. The 
word Tara signifies, " The Wall of Music." 
How well we all know the air, Gramachree 
to which Moore set his famous song: 

"The harp that once thro' Tara's halls, 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 
As if that soul were fled." 

None was admitted to this celebrated 
order but young men of genius and noble 
descent, and the membership therein 
was hereditary. At the death of one 
of these bards his estate descended to 
such of his family as showed most talent 
for music and poetry. 

The earliest bards, Calene Tuatha-de- 
Danaan, are believed to have come from 
Greece, and after them, about the year 
iooo B. C, probably came the Milesians, 
a Cel to-Phoenician Colony which had 
settled for a time in Spain — so named 
from Milesius whose two sons conquered 
Ireland. After a fierce struggle these 
Milesians drove out the Tuatha-de- 
Danaan, and one of their leaders finally 
became King. 

The Milesians were the introducers 
of the harp, inseparably associated in our 
minds with Ireland. Everyone in Ire- 
land learned to play this instrument, 
and it was considered "a disgrace even 
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to royalty, not to do so." There were 
four sorts of harps, the type of which 
underwent improvements at various per- 
iods. In the reign of Henry VIII, the 
Irish harp was assumed as the National 
arms and by this King adopted in the 
design of the coinage for Ireland. In 
Elizabeth's reign the Bardic order began 
to decline, and these men, so long looked 
upon with veneration, were now deprived 
of patronage and the order declared 
extinct by law. The bards could no 
longer practise the charms of their art 
except in solitude, or under some lowly 
roof, as it was a crime for the gentry to 
entertain them. So they ' ' tuned to please 
a peasant's ear, the harp a King had 
loved to hear." 

Thomas Moore has written pathetic 
words on the decline of the harp, set to 
an old melody called The Coina, or Dirge. 
It is interesting to know that a movement 
for restoring the harp to its rightful place 
in Ireland, is now a-foot. 

There were no female bards, but the 
sweetness of woman's voice was highly 
esteemed in Ireland and considered so 
necessary in the chorus of the funeral 
song, that women with good voices were 
taken from the lower classes and in- 
structed in music for the purpose. This 
was a custom also prevailing among the 
Hebrews, from whom it may have been 
had at first hand. Irish women often 
walked through the ranks on the eve 
of battle, inspiring the soldiers with 
war songs, which they accompanied with 
cruits, or portable harps, such as the 
Hebrews bore when they danced before 
the Ark of the Covenant. When armies 
returned from war, in triumph, troops 
of maidens clad in white, and carrying 
small harps, tripped out to meet them 
with congratulatory songs. It is notice- 
able that the Irish war songs resembled 
those of the Greeks. 

According to Parry, "Irish folk-song 
is probably the most human, varied, 
poetical and imaginative in the world, 
particularly rich in tunes implying sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness . ' ' 

The charm of the Irish countryside, 



the picturesqueness of its numerous lakes 
and rivers, the melancholy of its coasts, 
all lend their part in forming the hun- 
dreds of legends connected with the 
varied features of nature. The impul- 
sive Irishman is quick to mourn with 
the sorrowful, and to laugh with those 
who rejoice. What wonder then, that 
his songs, the outpouring of his nature 
speak to our hearts? 

Of all the wild superstitions of the 
Irish, the wildest is that of the Banshee, 
a spirit, supposed to come always for 
the purpose of forewarning death, which 
she does by melancholy wailings. Most 
of the old families of Ireland were be- 
lieved to have one of these spirits at- 
tending on them, and such families only, 
could boast of a Banshee. Sometimes 
she appears in the form of a young and 
beautiful woman, but usually comes as a 
frightful old hag, and in the hours of the 
night. 

"The Banshee mournful wails 
In the midst of the silent, lonely night; 
Plaintive, she sings the song of death. 

There is still in existence an ancient 
air called the Wail of the Banshee, which 
is most interesting. Among the many 
songs written by Moore is his How oft 
has the Benshee Cried set to the old tune 
of The Dear, Black Maid. 

The custom of pouring forth loud 
lamentations at the funerals of their 
friends, peculiar to the Irish, is of very 
ancient date and is traced back to heathen 
origin. We find in the Scriptures, pas- 
sages which prove the existence of the 
practice among the Hebrews, a custom fol- 
lowed in Ireland. There are also striking 
similarities in Roman and Irish funeral 
ceremonies. Immediately after death the 
Irish ceremony begins in the presence 
of the departed, on either side of whose 
body the women, called "keeners," range 
themselves. They rise with one accord, 
and with arms apart, slowly move their 
bodies to and fro, keeping up a heart- 
rending cry. As the chief keener sings 
each stanza of the dirge, this cry is 
repeated at the close. The Wail of 
the Banshee is the archetype of the 
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keen (Caoine), a weird and thrilling air. 

There has been criticism of continental 
composers having often "enriched their 
operas and sonatas with melodies bor- 
rowed from Ireland, without acknowl- 
edgment.' ' The Scotch tune, Robin 
Adair, so familiar to us all, is almost 
exactly like the Irish melody, Aileen 
Aroon, and the question is, which nation 
had it first? Any Irishman will tell you 
that it belongs to his own country, and 
perhaps Ireland may be given the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Irish songs are never vulgar, but often 
humorous and witty. Samuel Lover, 
that versatile Irishman, who lived early 
in the last century, has left us some de- 
lightful ones of this sort, as, for instance, 
The Low-backed Car and the ever fasci- 
nating and irrepressible Rory O'More. 



The words of many delightful old Irish 
songs have been lost, but the tunes are 
preserved, some of them borrowing new 
words from the indefatigable pen of 
Thomas Moore. 

The Irish poets of today are giving us 
delightful work which is distinctive. It 
relates to the humor and the pathos in 
the lives of the poor. Several good songs 
have been written by Alfred P. Graves, 
set to old tunes by Villiers Stanford. 
The Willow Tree, Kilty of the Cows and 
lovable Father O'Flynn are among these. 
Then there is a pathetic famine song of 
his and, in lighter vein, the captivating 
Kerry Cow, the music arranged by Charles 
Wood. But there is no end to the list 
of lovely songs from the Emerald Isle, 
and no others are like them, but we do 
not hear them often enough. 




A Thought Astray 

By Frances Dickenson Pinder 



A strange sweet thought appeared to me 

Upon the threshold of the House of Sleep, 

A starry thought, with mystery on its lips — 

The mystery of a smile that was the key 

To why it came. . . . 

A dazzled moment, and desire 

Had cast an ardent net — and failed! 

'Twas gone, but whither, whence, and why — 

Ah, who shall say! 

I only know that it was beautiful, and send 

A little wish forever seeking. ... 

Perhaps at dawn, perchance when Evening moves 

Upon the drowsy sea it will return, 

The captive of my wish, 

Through some half-open door of dream ! 



